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BOOK REVIEWS 



Attention and Interest. A Study in Psychology and Education. By Felix 

Arnold, Ph.D. MacMillan, 1910. Pp. 272. 

This book discusses attention from its objective and psychological aspects, 
interest from the ideal point of view, and education from the standpoint of at- 
tention and interest in the schoolroom. The author does not uphold any 
special theory or school but "attempts to clarify and arrange the many facts 
that have been brought to light by numerous experiments in the psychological 
laboratories." A bibliography accompanies the topics treated. 

From a methodological viewpoint the exposition of the subject-matter of 
each chapter is treated under the categories of description, illustration, develop- 
ment, explanation, and definition. 

After briefly outlining in general a point of view in psychology the writer 
discusses the real, the ideal, and the possible. Illustrations are given to show 
the development of these aspects of experience and an explanation of the 
"subject-object relationship" is offered. This furnishes the material for dis- 
cussion in the first chapter. 

Attention is defined as "a process of sensori-motor control which tends to 
increase the clearness and distinctness of the given field." The second chapter 
treats of the characteristic changes found in (1) clearness and distinctness, 
(2) persistence, (3) fluctuation, (4) unity, and (5) facilitation and arrest which 
are conditioned by simplicity or complexity, pleasure-pain, quality of impres- 
sions, time, age, preadjustment, reinforcement, practice, fatigue, pause, hunger, 
obstructed breathing, weak-mindedness, and extraneous stimulation. 

All of these topics are treated with brevity and in a few instances upon 
meager experimental evidence, as, for example, the conclusions on "weak- 
mindedness" rest entirely upon Reis's experiments on six paralytics, eight hebe- 
phreniacs, and two normal subjects. The many interesting and conflicting ex- 
periments which have been made on intensity in the field of attention are simply 
dismissed on the basis of being "discussions of a hair-splitting variety." 

Under the heading "illustrations" simple tests are given to accompany each 
of the above-listed phases of the general problem. In "development" there is a 
gradual change in the field under fixation from indistinctness and obscurity to 
distinctness and clearness ; from childhood and adolescence to adult life there 
is a gradual increase in sustained attention. The biological and psychological 
"explanation" of these phenomena is to be found in the effort the organism puts 
forth "to further the production of distinctness in the essential aspect of any 
background." 

Chap, iii discusses the psychological and chap, iv the physiological phases 
of attention in more detail. In the former it is assumed that ideas exist as 
psychic dispositions, since "the impression is lifted into the focus of con- 
sciousness and held there by ideal traces and dispositions." There may be 
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fusion, assimilation, and complication, free ideas or deliberate revival which 
may or may not be accompanied by intense feelings of strain and effort. Illus- 
trations and simple tests are appended to this chapter and it contains a brief 
discussion of the development of voluntary attention. 

From a physiological standpoint it is noted that there are organic changes in 
respiration, vasoconstriction, and circulation, while the sensory changes involve 
accommodation, fixation, and motor diffusion, innervation, control, and fatigue. 
For an explanation of attention we must study the organic changes which are 
probably necessary whenever effort becomes localized ; the sensory adjustment, 
which gives fixation and clearness ; and the motor attitude, which gives meaning. 

Chaps, vi and vii are devoted to interest and chap, viii to a recapitulation. 
We are urged to look at interest as "an attitude taken toward a situation, and 
characterized (i) by motor tendencies and feelings of expectation, anticipation, 
and strain, (2) by meaning implicit in the situation or by free images a*nd 
ideas, and (3) by a reference of attitude and ideal content to some future con- 
dition of the self." The impelling aspect is always due to interest, the con- 
trolling to attention. 

Part III consists of the final chapters, ix and x, on attention and interest 
in the schoolroom. These chapters, which contain suggestive material, are least 
satisfactory on account of the brevity of treatment, the occasional lack of direct 
correlation with the previous chapters, and the somewhat hortatory manner in 
which the material is presented. The teacher is too often told what he should 
do without a knowledge of the rational and experimental basis on which the 
advice is given. 

Some of the keynotes of the advice in these chapters are : Each child 
should be permitted to react toward a situation in a sensori-motor manner. 
For example, in the primary work in arithmetic the child should be busy measur- 
ing desks, books, etc., under the teacher's guidance. Other suggestions for work 
in arithmetic are given, as well as for teaching spelling, reading, geography, 
history, nature-study, and grammar. 

The instruction and discipline should be arranged in such a manner that 
whatever the pupil does ends in pleasure. Instinctive tendencies are to be de- 
veloped into definite interests. The teacher must use positive interests, show 
signs of approval and disapproval of the child's work, emphasize self-activity, 
offer opportunities for imitation, make appeals through various senses. 

From the teacher's standpoint value would have been added to this book 
if the author had given more suggestions on how children's interests vary at 
different stages of growth, how dormant interests may be awakened, and how 
sustained attention may be developed. 

Bird T. Baldwin 
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